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Farm Program Is 
Campaign Issue 


Voters and Political Leaders 


Discuss Best Solution of 


Our Farm Problems 


A the two major political parties 
step up their election campaigns, 
one of the big issues they will debate 
centers around the nation’s farm pro- 
grams. What action, if any, should 
the federal government take to help 
farmers get a “fair” price for their 
products? How far should Uncle Sam 
go in undertaking to help the farmer 
in other ways? 

Leaders in both political camps are 
now framing their answers to these 
and other questions in preparation for 
the forthcoming campaign. Mean- 
while, farm and non-farm voters alike 
are already looking over the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican Party plat- 
forms in an effort to learn the policies 
of the two parties. 

In brief, the GOP promises to (1) 
help farmers get federal loans, when 
needed, for their non-perishable prod- 
ucts; (2) work for the adoption of a 
self-supporting, voluntary crop insur- 
ance plan; (38) expand soil conserva- 
tion programs, which are to be ad- 
ministered primarily by local govern- 
ments; and (4) extend electric power 
to rural areas which cannot profitably 
be served by private firms. 

The Democrats have pledged them- 
selves to (1) keep the farmers’ in- 
comes at certain levels through price- 
support programs; (2) expand nation- 
wide soil conservation programs; (3) 
extend credit to farmers when they are 
in need; and (4) continue the existing 
program for rural electrification. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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ATERPILLAR TRACTOR MPANY 


Mechanization comes slowly to relieve poverty in Egypt. 


Can Egypt Solve Its Problems? 


Naguib Regime Has Launched Drive Against Corruption. Poverty Inside 
Country and Relations with West Loom as Major 


N Egypt, as in Iran, events have 

moved at a fast pace. Governments 
have been overthrown, and _ so-called 
‘strong men” have seized power. Be- 
hind these upheavals lie the swelling 
tide of nationalism that is arising 
throughout the Near and Middle East 
and the resentment that is felt against 
the western nations—Great Britain, 
the United States, and the others. 
Then, too, the mass of people in the 
area yearn to shake off their shackles 
of poverty; and the more enlightened 
among them have shown a growing 
distrust of native officials charged 
with bribery and corruption. 

Unrest in Egypt reached a breaking 
point late last month and, in a quiet 
revolt, an army man, Major General 


‘ 


Mohammed Naguib, seized control of 
the government. Moving swiftly, and 
with little opposition from the estab- 
lished authority, Naguib demanded 
that King Farouk name Aly Maher as 
premier. The king complied; but, ac- 
cording to reports, when Naguib de- 
manded that Farouk give up his power 
to appoint premiers and dismiss par- 
liament, the king balked. 

Whether or not this be so, Naguib 
decided that Farouk would be in the 
way. The king was forced to give up 
his throne in favor of his seven-month- 
old son, Fuad. A regency to rule for 
the infant monarch until he becomes 
of age was to be set up. Farouk then 
fled Egypt, taking family 
Fuad with him. 


his and 





 eaprees years 

ago Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet wrote a 
book entitled What 
We Live By in 
which he discussed, 
simply and power- 
fully, many problems of ethics and char- 
acter. One of his illustrations was es- 
pecially impressive. 

“We are all conscious of living our 
moral life, as it were, in a two-story 
house,” the author said. “Downstairs 
goes on what has too evident a claim 
to the painful label: ordinary. Upstairs 
we have a different outlook and asso- 
ciate with better company.” 

We are living downstairs when our 
minds are taken up with things which 
are unworthy or trivial, such as narrow 
ideas, petty sentiments, small griev- 
ances, small triumphs, conceit, self- 
praise, gossip, flattery, pretense. 

We are living upstairs when we are 
indifferent to trifles, when we read with 
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Do You Live Upstairs or Down? 


By Walter E. Myer 


a purpose, study great issues, read good 
books, listen to good music; when we 
are devoted to a cause or an idea, or 
when we practice kindness, forgiveness, 
patience, or real religion. 

Each list could be further extended. 
Every person could profit by making 
lists for himself. He might then study 
the lists, examine his own conduct and 
ask the searching and the candid ques- 
tions, ‘How much of my time is spent 
downstairs?” “Can I arrange to go up- 
stairs more often, and associate more 
freely with those who live on the higher 
level?” 

Upstairs living need not be severe or 
forbidding. Anhour spent there is likely 
to be more interesting and colorful than 
an hour below. There is plenty of laugh- 
ter upstairs, but it is usually associated 
with real humor, instead of the jibes, 
antics, and wisecracks so tiresomely re- 
peated by the downstairs crowd. 

You must go upstairs to escape bore- 
dom, to find stimulating conversation, 





and to associate with those who have 
established high standards of thinking 
and conduct. 

Another observation might be made 
about Abbé Dimnet’s two-story house. 
The lower rooms are crowded. You 
will always have company there, of a 
sort. The people upstairs are fewer in 
number but more distinguished in char- 
acter and personality. After you have 
been upstairs for a while you will be 
lonely when you go below, even though 
you are in the midst of a jostling crowd. 

Here is another fact to keep in mind. 
The stairs leading to the upper levels 
are easily mounted when you are young 
but they become more difficult as the 
years go by. Those who accustom 
themselves to life downstairs become 
slaves to habit and find it hard to start 
the upward climb. One cannot decide 
too soon on the upstairs way of life—a 
way of life open to all but followed only 
by those who are imaginative, idealistic 
and strong of will. 





Issues to Be Settled 


With no monarch to restrain them 
now, the new leaders, if they continue 
in power, will have a fairly free hand 
in pushing through their programs. 
In this intermediate period, before the 
new government’s policies can be fore- 
seen, the Egyptians are wondering 
how far actual reforms will go. West- 
ern nations are watching too. They 
are anxious to know whether the re- 
gime will be hostile to them and how 
it will handle the long-standing dis- 
pute between Egypt and Britain over 
the Suez. 

The immediate chain of events which 
led to Farouk’s overthrow began last 
fall. At that time Egypt renounced 
a 1936 treaty with Britain and ordered 
the British to withdraw their troops 
from the Suez Canal Zone. Britain 
and brought in additional 
troops to make its position in the Suez 
more secure. 

Tension mounted and a wave of riots 
broke out. By January the disorders 
had reached a high pitch. Turning 
their hatred for the British against 
anything which smacked of foreign 
influence, mobs looted hotels, 
businesses, and other places associated 
with foreigners. In the process the 
rioters destroyed Egyptian property 
as well. 


refused 


Cairo 


It was then that King Farouk 
stepped into the picture. Disgusted 
with the way the government had let 
the riots get out of hand, Farouk dis- 
missed the premier and appointed a 
new one: Aly Maher—the same man, 
ironically, whom Naguib forced the 
king to name as premier last month. 

After about a month as_ premier, 
Maher quit—apparently because of a 
disagreement with the king. The pre- 
miers who followed didn’t last long, 
either. Farouk called in one leader 
after another to take the premiership 
and tackle Egypt’s mounting problems. 
Last month, while Farouk was looking 
(Concluded on page 
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or a new premier, Naguib staged the 
revolt which ended in the king’s abdi- 
ation 
These, in brief review, are the 
events which led to the overthrow of 
Farouk, but they do not tell the whole 
tol The drama unfolding in Egypt 
t } 


oday has been devel ping for a long 


time. 


One of the principal roles has 
the 


been taken by Egyptian people 


themselves. 
Although Egypt is big, about one 
and a half times 


only 


as large as Texas, 
a small part is economically im- 
This is the Nile valley and 
delta, Egypt's farmland. 


the chief 


portant. 
Farming is 
job of over half the 20 mil- 


lion Egyptians, and in this area 
slightly more than twice the size of 
Connecticut—live most of the people. 


Vt 


A YOUNG NATIVE of Egypt amiles, 


though her country’s government has 


been in a state of upheaval 


The 


necessity, be 


farms they live on must, of 
small. And, to make 
more than a third of 


the land is held by large landowners 


matters worse, 


who make up less than one per cent 
of the population. Few of the farm 
people own the lands they tend and 
most of them work as laborers. Their 
average wage is about 25 cents a day 

less than $100 a year. While wages 
are low, living 
in Egypt today are three times 


costs have soared. 
Prices 
what they were in 1939. 

Living under such conditions, the 
people of the Nile are doomed to a 
miserable existence. Crowded into the 
strip of farmland 
Nile, living in mud huts, and eating 


barely enough to keep them alive, they 


narrow along the 


must always fight hunger and disease. 
Health conditions are so bad that, it is 
said, two out of four children die 
before they are five years old. 

At the opposite end of the scale are 
a few many of 
whom own the Nile farmlands. They 


Through their influ- 


prosperous people, 
have lived well. 
ence in the government they have man- 
aged to keep the taxes on their land- 
holdings down. The poor had 
to bear much of the burden of govern- 
So powerful have the 


have 


ment expenses. 
wealthier Egyptians become that they 
have been able to keep the Wafds, the 
majority party in Egypt’s govern- 
ment, from tackling the basic problems 
that plague the farm classes. 

The down-trodden Egyptians know 
that the ruling party has had little 
interest in them; and, in recent years, 
they have begun to stir, to demand 
that the government do something to 
improve their lives. Communists, al- 
though outlawed as a party, have at- 


Poverty. Graft. and Unrest in Egypt 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tracted a following among these peo- 
ple, but it is the Wafdists, rather than 
the Communists, activities 
helped to bring unrest to Egypt. 
An overwhelming victory at 
polls in 1950 gave the Wafds 
tically absolute control of parliament. 
So far they have used their power to 
their Misuse of 
public funds has become even more 
widespread than it was before. 


whose 


the 
prac- 


advance own ends. 


As the large mass of Egypt’s peo- 
ple grew more and more restless, the 
Wafds sought a way to take the 
nation’s mind off its misery. The 
large number of foreign businessmen 
seemed to offer a solution. Thinking 
that the foreigners might be made the 
scapegoat for all of Egypt’s troubles, 
the Wafdists in parliament passed 
laws to discourage from 
starting more businesses in Egypt. 

Then last fall the Wafdist premier, 
Mustapha Nahas, demanded that the 
British get out of the Suez and allow 
Kgypt to annex the Sudan. The west- 
ern nations held their breath. To 
them, the Suez was not only a vital 
with the Far East, but 


foreigners 


artery in trade 
it was a keystone in the defense of 
the Near and Middle East. 

Was there anything, asked western 
observers, that could be done to stop 
the Wafdists from following a course 
which would certainly play into Soviet 
Perhaps the king could do 
something. 

Among the poorer people the king 
had much influence. <A With a 
huge private fortune, Farouk had used 
part of it in the past to help them. 
He had earmarked some of his income 
to help needy students at one of the 
When malaria 
struck upper Egypt a few vears ago, 
Farouk himself the 
check on the measures being used to 


hands? 


man 


Egyptian universities. 


visited area to 
combat the disease. 

While 
as a man with a lot of money who 
liked to spend it on a good time, west- 
ern observers knew, too, that the king 
well-informed on world affairs. 
He would understand the importance 


Farouk impressed outsiders 


Was 


of safeguarding the Suez Canal. 
Farouk’s ousting of Wafd premier 
Nahas last January reassured the 
western nations for awhile. Unfor- 
tunately, though, Farouk didn’t follow 
this through with ¢cisive action to 


straighten out domestic affairs in the 
government. His hands were tied by 
his dependence upon the army for 
part of his power—and the army was 
becoming more and more mixed up in 
the charges of corruption. 

Farouk had kept his power over the 
military by giving top positions to 
his favorites. Many of the younger 
officers—one of whom was Naguib— 
had come to resent this royal domina- 
tion of the armed forces. Still smart- 
ing from Egypt’s setbacks during the 
Israeli fighting in 1948, the officers 
blamed the defeats on the king’s com- 
manders. The purchase of defective 
weapons, the young officers charged, 
had enriched the king’s men, but had 
cost the nation a victory in Israel. 

The first attempts to investigate the 
charges of army scandals were hushed. 
Last spring, however, with the Egyp- 
tian political pot bubbling furiously, 
the government had to act. Farouk, 
some say, couldn’t make up his mind 
about what to do. This, according to 
his critics, explains the rapid turnover 
in premiers during the spring. 

Last month it was suggested that 
Naguib be named to fill the post of 
Minister of War. Farouk vetoed the 
idea and gave the job to one of his 
relatives. That too much for 
Naguib. Three days later he and his 
supporters revolted. High army offi- 


was 
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A GATEWAY to the Middle East, Egypt lies in the northeast corner of Africa 
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EGYPT’S FEW modern cities differ greatly from other areas of the country 
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cers were arrested, Naguib made the 
king appoint Aly Maher as premier, 
and some of Farouk’s staff resigned. 
The abdication and plans for a regency 
followed quickly. 

In spite of the changes, questions 
concerning Egypt’s future still re- 
main. Can Naguib solve the country’s 
basic problem—that of improving liv- 
ing standards throughout the nation? 
How will the new regime handle the 
British-Egyptian dispute? Will Na- 
guib and Aly Maher work to improve 
relations with the west? 

For the moment, most observers be- 
lieve, little will be done to answer any 
of these questions. The new leaders 
have their hands full tightening their 
control over the government and car- 
rying out the clean-up campaign— 
which, Naguib stresses, was the under- 
lying reason behind the revolt. 

Alliance Shifts 

Very clearly, a new political alli- 
ance is shaping up in Egypt today. 
For example, when Maher was premier 
under Farouk, he supposedly took a 
more moderate view of the Suez prob- 
lem than that taken by the bitterly 
anti-British Wafdists. Since his re- 
turn to the premiership, however, Aly 
Maher has made friendly overtures 
toward Wafd leaders. Perhaps he 
wants to gain their support for his 
program, or perhaps he himself has 
turned against the British. 

As for Naguib, some of his sup- 
porters are known to sympathize with 
the Wafdists. When Nahas, the Wafd 
premier whom Farouk deposed last 
winter, returned to Egypt after the 
revolt, Naguib seemed very friendly 
toward him. 

We can only guess about Naguib’s 
feelings toward the United States. As 
a hero of the Israeli war, he may re- 
sent the way in which our nation en- 
couraged the Israelis—and this re- 
sentment may show itself in the way 
Naguib deals with us. 

Meanwhile, there are some bright 
spots in the Egyptian picture. The 
British have a great deal of respect 
for Naguib. Since he took over, he 
has eased some of the curbs placed on 
foreign investors. If Naguib weeds 
out corruption from the government, 
the way may be open for working to 
improve living standards and to estab- 
lish harmony between Egypt and the 
western world. 
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(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


‘Is Japan Hoping for World War 
111?’ by Demaree Bess. Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


Many people in Japan seem to be- 
lieve that another world war is in- 
evitable. They also think the area 
around their own country will be a 
major battleground. 

This theory appears to be substanti- 
ated by a reversal in America’s occu- 
pation policy which took place about 
ago. Before 1948, General 
MacArthur and other occupation offi- 
cials stressed the point that Japan 
was never again to possess an army, 
navy, or The attempt was 
being made to establish this nation 
as a monument to pacifism. 

Since the spread of communist in- 
fluence in Asia, the United States has 
altered her policy. 
get rid of the clause in the Japanese 
constitution concerning 
of military forces. 


4 years 


air force. 


We now wish to 


absence 
We are attempting 


the 


to build the country as a_ bulwark 
against further communist aggres- 
sion. 


If a showdown between the United 
States and Russia should occur, Japan 
might regain her position of domi- 
nance in the Far East. Consequently, 
there is a small, but militant faction 
within the nation that is looking for- 
ward to war, in the hope that the Jap- 
anese nation will profit by it. 


“Atomic Age Greenhouse,” by Vic- 
tor Boesen. Nation’s Business. 


the California Insti- 
tute of Technology are pinning down 
the age-old mysteries of what makes 
plants grow large, small, or not at all. 
In a year’s time all the plants in the 
world produce around 200 billion tons 
of chemical compounds: sugar, fats, 
proteins, and vitamins. Yet, plants 
operate at an efficiency of less than 
2 per cent. 

To increase the efficiency, scientists 
must first find out what factors m a 
plant’s environment affect its growth. 
This is the job that has been under- 
taken at the California institute. Tech- 
nicians there have facilities for dupli- 
cating practically every climatic con- 


Scientists at 


dition under which plants can grow. 
The biggest discovery made so far 
is that climate is as important in the 
development of plants as are diseases, 
heredity, soil conditions, and 
nutrition. Temperature and light 
climate’s two main elements—play an 


pests, 


almost decisive role in plant develop- 
ment. 

The part temperature plays is dem- 
onstrated in the case of tomato yields. 
A change of only 3 degrees in tempera- 
ture can decrease the number of to- 
matoes by 80 per cent. 
portant 


Equally im- 
is any small change in the 


amount of light which a plant re- 
ceives. In the case of sugar cane, 
a slight increase in the amount of 


light it receives can prevent the cane 
from blooming. 

Comparatively few discoveries have 
vet been made in the California 
laboratory and the biggest surprises 
lie in the future. Work of this kind 
though, lead to 
the field of plant agriculture that are 
certain to contribute to world 
ress. 


can, discoveries in 


prog- 


“West German Rearmament and 
the Politburo,” by Isaac Deutscher. 
The Reporter. 


The final signing of the peace agree- 
ments between the western 
and tne West German government 
of Dr. Konrad Adenauer has, on the 
face of it, been the greatest diplo- 
matic defeat Russia 
a decade. 

Yet Russia’s reaction to the specter 
of German rearmament has been much 
milder than it was expected to be. 
It is true the East German 
ment, under the control of Russia, 
has declared that it intends to set up 
its own army. Also, the East German 
frontier has been sealed off. 

Russia, herself, however, has issued 
no official word backing up the action 
of her satellite. No real attempt has 
been made to stir up the feelings of 
the Russian people on the touchy sub- 
ject of German military revival. 

What reasons could Russia have in 
mind for failing to react more vio- 
lently to a situation which might even- 
tually swing the balance of power in 
Europe to the side of the western 


powers 


has suffered in 


govern- 














LITTLE IN NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 


ALL FEDERAL EMPLOYEES are wrongfully blamed for the misdeeds of the 
few—says Robert Ramspeck, Chairman of the U. S. Civil Service Commission 


ills 


nations? 


Perhaps one explanation for 
Russia’s hesitation is the possibility 
that the Bonn rearmament agreements 
may not be ratified. The Soviet lead- 
ers may also feel that once West Ger- 
many is again in possession of an ef- 
fective army, she may decide to work 
independently of the western powers. 

It appears that Russia is playing for 
time. At the present she has the mil- 
itary advantage in Europe. The 
twelve divisions which Germany will 
add to the European defense program 
by 1955 will not be sufficient to over- 
come the Soviet advantage. Moreover, 
Russia expects her output of 
to increase from 30 million to nearly 
50 million tons annually by 1955, and 


steel 


to continue increasing for many years 

Apparently the Soviet Union counts 
on holding her own so far as actual 
military power is concerned—in spite 
of any rearming in Western Germany. 


“Workers Who Don’t Get Mink,” 
by Robert Ramspeck. New York 
Times Magazine. 


Government employees are often re- 
garded as 
just 


dishonest, 
plain lazy. 


inefficient, or 
Criticism of these 
workers has existed since the found- 
ing of our nation. However, the last 
few years has witnessed a marked in- 
crease in the barbed insults. Recent 
tax scandals in the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue have added to the current 
upsurge in criticism. Do these 
of misconduct in tax collection justify 
the widespread attacks on all govern- 
ment workers? 


cases 


During the year 1951, 74 employees 
of the Internal Revenue 
were dismissed for dishonesty in the 
handling of tax collections. The bu- 
reau employs 55,000 workers. This 
means that less than 1 person out of 
every 700 in the found 
guilty of misconduct. The percentage 
of dishonesty is very small. 

Are government workers inefficient ? 
The chances are that on the average 
they are perfectly capable people. They 
have to be in order to pass the com- 
petitive civil 
which 93 per cent of them have to 
take. If the employees are lazy, 
they are fired, as were more than 
23,000 in 1951. 

The blanket denunciation of public 
employees has made it nearly impos- 
sible to find people who can meet the 
high standards set by the federal civil 
service. For in addition to possessing 


Sureau of 


bureau was 


service examinations 





MAY DAY RIOTS in Tokyo lead some observers to believe a minority in Japan 
would like for there to be a third world war 


the qualities required for their posi- 
tions, government employees must be 
extremely thick-skinned and ready to 
expose themselves to irresponsible at- 
tack. 

At a time when we are making great 
uphold the democratic 
form of government, it is very dan- 
gerous to attack unjustly those people 
who make up the backbone of our fed- 
eral service. 


sacrifices to 


Not only is faith in our 
democracy weakened, but the govern- 
ment’s work is impaired as qualified 
people refuse to enter federal employ- 
ment. 


‘Businessmen Must Be Statesmen,” 
by Elliot Haynes. United Nations 
World. 


During the last 
the end of the 
American private 


seven years 
World 
has 
ously curtailed its investments abroad. 

There risks 


overseas 


Since 
War, 


seri- 


second 


business 


involved in 
projects. 
There is always the chance that Rus- 
sia might 
capital is present. 


are many 


placing money in 
move into an area where 
Heavy taxation on 
the part of our government could cut 
profits to a minimum. 

Yet, without American financial aid, 
many war-stricken 
countries will be 


and undeveloped 
unable to support 
their growing populations and com- 
pete with rapidly 
neighbors. 


their progressing 
Countries unable to give 
their citizens an adequate standard of 
living will fall easy prey to the menace 
of Soviet Russia. 

The American government is bear- 
ing the burden of supporting the un- 
derprivileged areas of the world, but 
this effort on the part of the govern- 
ment cannot alone correct the economic 
ills of the rest of the world. For one 
thing, the United States’ economy sim- 
ply cannot afford indefinite spending 
overseas. For another, government 
financial contributions usually lack the 
managerial and technical help that ac- 
company private business investments. 

At the present time, a few business 
corporations are investing abroad de- 
spite all the risks—knowing that this 
is the only road to foreign under- 
standing. On the whole, these com- 
panies continue to reap profits. At 
the same time they develop a feeling 
of international friendship and ap- 
preciation toward the United States. 
More American businesses should 
brave the risks involved and invest in 
overseas ventures. 
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The Story of the 


Egypt’s Leaders 


After the former king, Farouk, left 
Egypt, the difficult job of guiding the 
couniry fell to General Mohammed 
Naguib and Premier Aly Maher. 

Until just a short time ago, few 
vweople inside Egypt or abroad had 
ever heard of General Naguib. Sud- 
denly, after he and his military sup- 
porters overthrew the country’s for- 
mer government late last month, the 
general's name was flashed around 
the world in news dispatches. 

The son of an Egyptian Army offi- 
cer, Naguib was born 52 years ago 
in Khartoum, capital of the Anglo- 


Evyvptian Sudan After graduating 


from Egypt’s Royal Military College 


¥ 


a 


a 


4 “ 


GENERAL MOHAMMED NAGUIB 
(left), who engineered the overthrow of 
the Egyptian government recently, and 
Aly Maher, the new premier. 


in 1919, he made the Army his ¢a- 
reer. In 1948, when Egyptian forces 
fought against the newly established 
state of Israel, Naguib saw his first 
field action. He soon became known 
for his bravery and won the respect 
of his fellow soldiers 

The campaign against Israel, how- 
ever, was a complete failure. Naguib 
and his followers blamed rout on cor- 
ruption among top Egyptian govern- 
By last 
month, demands for reform had _ in- 
creased to such an extent that Naguib 


ment and military leaders. 


and his supporters were able to unseat 
Farouk and his regime. 

As Commander-in-Chief of Egypt's 
armed forces—a title that Naguib as- 
sumed a short while ago—the general 
is not actually the official head of his 
Premier Aly Maher is 
Egypt's political leader. Asked to 
Maher 
gets along well with almost all of 


country. 
erve as premier by Naguib, 


Egypt’s six or more political parties. 

Said to be one of the richest men 
in Egypt, Maher is no newcomer to 
the political scene in his country. He 
served as premier in 19386 and in 1939. 
Last January, he was for a time polit- 
ical head of Egypt. 


Pacific NATO? 


Can, or will there be an organiza- 
tion set up #2 Asia to hold back com- 
munism just as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization hopes to do in 
Europe? 

Our Department of State does not 
think such a program is possible at 
present. In a statement issued last 
week a department spokesman said 
the United States 
ward such a defense pact, but because 
of the great difficulties which must 
be surmounted, we doubt such an 


is sympathetic to- 


agreement could be put into effect.” 


The department spokesman said the 
initial drive for a mutual security 
pact will have to come from the Asi- 
atics themselves—the United States 
cannot interfere in their policies. 
One of the difficulties cited is the 
desire of many of the Asian nations, 
such as Indonesia and India, to stay 
absolutely neutral in the East-West 
struggle. Then there is the problem 
of distrust among the Asiatic nations 
themselves. For instance, the Philip- 
pine’ Republic, remembering the 
wounds received in World War II at 
the hands of the Japanese, has been 
reluctant to sign the peace treaty 
with Japan. 
area to be defended is another prob- 


The wide geographical 


lem. There are tremendous differences 
in the background and institutions of 
the nations in the Far East and there 
is a lack of industrialization (except 
jn Japan). All these problems would 
have to be solved if the pact were to 
become truly effective. 

The United States has, however, 
participated in 
which may be forerunners of a larger 
defense organization. We have de- 
fense agreements with the Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. 
An important meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand opened last 
week in Hawaii to discuss defense co- 
operation. As communist strength 
grows in the Far East, new alliances 
may be made, but an over-all mutual 
security agreement for the Pacific 
seems doubtful at this time. 


some agreements 


World Glimpses 


United States citizens are watching 
the skies. Late last month there were 
reports of “flying saucers” over the 
capital and other vital areas near 
Washington. The Air Force issued 
a statement that there was no foun- 
dation to the reports and no “myste- 
rious” objects were flying over our 


country, but the reports persist. 
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PUERTO RICAN FLAG. Parades and flag-raising ceremonies recently marked 
the establishment of Puerto Rico as a “free commonwealth” associated with the 


United States. 


Californians hope they have seen 
the last of a series of earthquakes. 
Severest hit by the July quakes were 
the cities of Tehachapi, Arvin, and 
Bakersfield. Thirteen persons lost 
their many buildings were 
wrecked, and broken irrigation lines 
threaten crops in the area. 

Britain and France have ordered 
cuts in their defense production. Brit- 
ain did so to relieve the nation’s eco- 
nomic crisis and France because the 
United States refused to guarantee 
them $625 million in arms orders. 

Puerto Rican voters are preparing 
for a vote in November on constitu- 
tional amendments proposed by the 
The newly approved 
constitution makes Puerto Rico a self- 
governing commonwealth, associated 
with the United States. The two 
amendments clarify articles in the con- 
stitution that deal with public schools 
and provide machinery for amend- 


lives, 


U. S. Congress. 
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TOO MUCH SUN and too little rain have spelled drought and disaster for farm- 


E AMERICA N 


lands throughout midwestern, southern, and eastern sections of the United States. 


Shaded portions of the map show the areas hardest hit. 
were designated by the Department of Agriculture as “disaster areas,’ 


Many states and counties 
’ and loans 


were made available to farmers to help them meet their losses. 


Island veterans of the Korean war are shown with the new flag. 


ing the constitution in the future. 

Indonesians are busy rebuilding af- 
ter the largest fire ever to hit their 
capital, Jakarta. One-half square mile 
of slums was burned out and damage 
was set at $1 million. 


Fair Time 


Giant stalks of corn, oversize to- 
matoes, homemade dresses, prize hogs 
and cattle are being carried to fair- 
grounds all over the nation as the 
annual harvest celebrations begin. 
Some county fairs have already been 
held and the first state fair of the 
year was North Dakota’s. It ended 
August 2. August, September, and 
October are the traditional months 
for fairs. Most of our states have 
the annual observances and between 
2,300 and 2,500 county fairs are held 
each year in the United States. 

America’s young people play a large 
part in the harvest season pageants. 
The fair is one of the highlights of 
the 4-H Club year. In 1951 there were 
about 2,500,000 members in 4-H, most 
of whom exhibited their work at 
county and state fairs. In addition 
many of the 350,000 members of Fu- 
ture Farmers of America and the 
340,000 Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica participated. 

The celebrations not only offer 
farmers a chance to show what they 
have done. They also give manufac- 
turing firms an opportunity to display 
their products. Exhibits showing re- 
frigerators, autos, home appliances, 
and farm machinery are as popular 
as are the cattle pavilions. 

One of the largest fairs in the coun- 
try is the Texas State Fair which 
annually draws over 2,000,000 people. 
The Minnesota State Fair brings 
about a million to the fairgrounds. 
This year, if the trend continues, 
there will be more Americans attend- 
ing more fairs than ever before. 


Reports from Iran 


Each day disturbing reports come 
from Iran. Riots, government up- 
heavals, demonstrations against Brit- 
ain and the United States, and general 
disorder follow one another in a crazily 
mounting spiral. Louder and louder 
grow the demands that all foreigners, 
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including the Americans, get out of 
the country. 

As the days pass, U. S. representa- 
tives in the Middle Eastern land find 
it increasingly hard to carry out their 
official duties. A growing number of 
Iranian defense leaders, for example, 
refuse to cooperate with United States 
military officials sent to Iran to help 
strengthen the country’s armed forces. 
At the same time, extremists continue 
to tell other Iranians that Uncle Sam 
is trying to “enslave,” not help them 
through non-military aid programs. 

At the base of Iran’s troubles, of 
course, is the long-standing and bitter 
dispute between that country and Brit- 
ain over the control of Iranian oil—a 
quarrel that has had grave economic 
results. Extremists and pro-commu- 
nists, led by Ayatollah Kashani, have 
been making the most of this dispute 
to further their own ends. 

Even a recent decision of the World 
Court did little to solve the difficul- 
ties. The international tribunal de- 
cided that the question of Iran’s right 
to take over British oil properties was 
primarily an internal issue, and not 
Therefore, the 
court said, it could not hear the case. 

Meanwhile, Iran’s parliament re- 
cently voted to give special dictatorial 
powers to Premier Mohammed Mossa- 
degh, after his return to power a short 
Mossadegh stepped out of 


one between nations. 


time ago. 
the premiership for a brief period last 
month when the legislators refused to 
grant him these powers. 


Long-Term Project 


When Winston Churchill, Britain’s 
Prime Minister, led his Conservative 
Party to power in England in Oc- 
tober last year, he promised the na- 
tion he would turn the vast British 
iron and steel industry back to pri- 
vate ownership. The previous admin- 
istration, that of Clement Attlee and 
the Labor Party, had taken the indus- 
try out of the hands of private busi- 
nessmen and converted it to govern- 
ment ownership and control—the move 
was termed “nationalization.” 

The Prime Minister now announces 
it will take ‘some years” to de- 
nationalize the industry. One of the 
first requirements, Churchill notes, 
will be a decree to be enacted by a Con- 
servative majority in the House of 
Commons. He predicted this would 
not come until ‘early next year.” 


German manufacturer, is known as the “Flitzer.” 


for passengers to enter. 





TO HELP in tracking down criminals. 


Frank Reeves of Louisville, Kentucky, 


a photographer, displays some of the many photos of hats he has made to help 


policemen and witnesses identify suspects. 


About 45 police departments in vari- 


ous parts of the country now use Mr. Reeves’ photographs. 


Then the plan is to sell the industry 
back to private ownership by gradual 
steps rather than all at once. The 
sales of ownership stocks will be held 
back until the government feels high 
enough prices are offered. In the 
sales, the former owners will be given 
first consideration, according to the 
Churchill program. 

The government will appoint an iron 
and steel board to supervise the oper- 
ation and development of the industry 
after it is back in private hands. Such 
a board existed in Britain even before 
the nationalization. 


“Hearing” Stars 


When you think of telescopes, you 
think of optical instruments which fo- 
cus the light of stars through lenses 
of magnifying mirrors. Now British 
scientists at Manchester are working 
on a new kind of telescope. Instead 
of giving the scientists a look at the 
stars, the new instrument will enable 
them to hear the faraway, heavenly 
bodies. 

The idea behind the new telescope 
is very simple. Stars, astronomers say, 
transmit radio waves. So the British 
scientists are modeling their new in- 





INVENTIONS still come out of Germany. This cabin scooter, designed ‘by a 


The whole top opens in order 


The Flitzer has been clocked at 60 miles per hour. 


strument after a gigantic radio re- 
ceiver. The telescope’s “ear,” a bowl- 
shaped receiver of steel lattice-work, 
will pick up the radio waves which 
the stars transmit. 

Because astronomers figure that 
there are about 100 billion stars which 
existing telescopes can’t see, the new 
British instrument may be able to 
help us discover many secrets of the 
heavens. 

Astronomers hope that the new 
radio telescope will be especially help- 
ful in plotting the location of the 
black stars—that is, the stars which 
aren’t born yet, or 
ready died. 

The Manchester telescope will take 
about four years to complete. When 
it is finished, it will have cost about 
$940,000. 


which have al- 


TV Campaign 


For the next two and a half months 
televiewers throughout the nation will 
have an excellent opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with the candidates 
for President and with the issues at 
hand in this election year. The faces 
and personalities of the top contend- 
ers will become more familiar to the 
average American than ever before. 
As the July conventions in Chicago 
were TV conventions, so the cam- 
paigns will be TV campaigns in large 
part. All major networks are going 
to follow the campaign closely. 

The cost of bringing this service to 
the people is tremendous. Although 
TV coverage of the conventions was 
sponsored, the networks estimated 
that they lost about $3 million in 
bringing the story into the nation’s 
living rooms. They had sold the time 
for the conventions, campaign, and 
election returns in a “package” to 
sponsors for an estimated $8,200,000, 
but the cost of televising the con- 
ventions alone was far above what 
they had expected. 

Because of the long sessions, the 
networks had to cancel many regu- 
larly scheduled programs whose ad- 
vertising revenue was lost then. The 
long sessions also made overtime pay 
for technicians and workers 
mount up. 


other 





Study Guide 











Farm Program 


1. According to their platform, what 
farm policies do the Republicans advo- 
cate? What programs are supported by 
the Democrats? 

2. It is generally agreed that Uncle 
Sam should give some assistance to the 





nation’s farmers. Why is this aid neces 
sary? 

3. Explain the meaning of parity price. 
How does it differ from the government's 


“support price’? 

1. Why do some people oppose the 
price-support program? Why are others 
in favor of it? 

5. How does the federal government’s 
crop insurance plan work? 

6. What dispute often arises in con- 
nection with federal soil conservation 
programs? 

‘F Why are some people opposed to 
having the national government under- 
take rural electrification programs? 

8. Briefly describe some of the other 
icultural activities carried on by 
icle Sam. 





Discussion 


1. Do you, or do you not favor any 
form of price supports for farm prod- 
ucts? Why or why not? 

2. In your opinion, are our present 
farm programs an infringement upor 
the freedom of the farmer, or are they 
necessary for his welfare? Explain your 
answer. 


1. Why did King Farouk appoint a 
new Egyptian premier last January? 

2. Outline briefly the causes behind the 
discontent that exists among Egypt’s 
farm people. 

3. What did the Wafds do to try to take 
the farmers’ minds off their troubles? 

1. Discuss the events leading up to the 
Suez dispute and the reasons for the 
west’s interest in the dispute 

5. Why was King Farouk unable to 
straighten out Egypt's affairs? 

6. What was the immediate reason for 
Naguib’s revolt? What does he say was 
the underlying reason? 

7. Does it seem that Egypt's new re- 
gime will be friendly or unfriendly to- 
ward the western nations? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think Naguib 
was justified in taking over Egypt’s gov 
ernment? Explain your answer 

2. What do you think Farouk might 
have done to straighten out Egypt’s 
troubles? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What part is Portugal playing in 
building up Atlantic Pact defenses? 

2. What difficulties stand in the way 
any move to establish a NATO 
Far East? 

3. How the denationalization of the 
British steel industry progressing? 





4. Describe a new method that is 
planned for studying the stars. 

5. What can be done to lessen the cost 
of television convention coverage? 

6. Who are the men who now rule 
Egypt and what is their background? 

7. Outline briefly developments that 
have been taking place in Iran. 
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A Campaign Issue 


(Concluded from pagé 1) 


A glimpse at the party platforms 
shows that the Democrats and Repub- 
licans agree that the nation’s farmers 
need some government assistance. 
They do not, though, see eve to eve on 
how much aid Uncle Sam should give 
to agriculture or on the specific kinds 
of aid that should be given. 

Ac tually, the debate over helping 
the farmer has been going on for many 
form or another. In 
order to understand it clearly, we need 
to consider briefly some of the unique 


problems that farmers run up against. 


vears in one 


One agricultural leader put one of 
the issues this way: “Farmers must 
buy the goods they need at high retail 
prices, while they sell farm products 
at low wholesale prices. Because of 
this, the business of farming is quite 
unlike most other commercial under- 
takings which buy goods at low, quan- 
tity prices, and thus are generally as- 
sured of a profit.” 

Overproduction 

Another problem is that of overpro- 
duction. This year, as in many past 
farmers are producing some 
crops in quantities that are greater 


years, 


than our nation can use or can sell 
abroad. Because there are many thou- 
sands of individual farm owners—each 
preducing only a small part of the na- 
tion’s crops—it is hard to keep produc- 
tion in line with market demands. An 
individual farmer sees no reason to 
limit his production, for to do so, he 
feels, would merely reduce his own in- 
come and would hardly affect the over- 
all market. 

In the late 1920’s and the early 
1930’s, the problem of overproduction 
became extremely serious. Markets 
were flooded with farm items which 
could not be sold, and prices of most 
products dropped to very low levels. 














HER £ WASHIN NP 


“WONDER what would happen if I just 
let it go.” The federal government's 
farm price-support program will be an 
issue in the campaign this fall. 


In many cases, prices were so low that 
it was not profitable to harvest crops. 
The cost of bringing them to market 
was higher than the price the farmer 
could expect to get for them. This 
situation brought hardship to the 
country’s farm population. 

What’s more, poverty on the farms 
helped to bring on the great depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. When farmers were 
unable to buy automobiles, tractors, 
household articles, and other factory 
products, many city workers lost their 
Thus, the cycle that led to de- 
pression was started. 


jobs. 


Gradually, more and more people 
began to demand that the government 
he., che farmers, just as it often aided 
other economic groups through spe- 
cial relief measures. In 1933, the ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
launched a plan to boost agricultural 
priees by cutting surpluses. Under 
this program, farmers were paid to re- 
duce their ‘crops. 

In 1938, Congress decided upon a 
new agricultural assistance plan, 
which, with a few changes, is still in 
effect. Under this plan, Uncle Sam 
agreed to help farmers get certain 
prices for their products. Government 
officials study the earnings of farmers 
over a period of years and compare 
them with the incomes of city people. 
From this study, the government fig- 
ures out the prices that farmers should 
get for their crops in order to give 
them an income on a “parity,” or basis 
of equality, with the earnings received 
by people elsewhere. 

When a farmer cannot sell his 
wheat, corn, cotton, or any one of a 
list of products on the open market 
at parity prices, he may apply for gov- 
ernment assistance. The government 
does not guarantee full parity prices 
on all farm commodities. In many 
cases, 90 per cent of the parity figure 
is paid to farmers, while in cthers the 
percentage paid may be a good deal 
less. 

Wheat is one of the crops in the 90 
per cent group. The parity price of 
wheat is now set at $2.45 a bushel. 
On the open market, many farmers are 
unable to get more than $2.06 per 
bushel. A wheat grower, therefore, 
can sell his grain to Uncle Sam at 90 
per cent of parity, or $2.20 a bushel, 
which is called the “support price.” 

Under this program, the farmer can 
also ask the government for a loan 
payment equal to the support price to 
enable him to keep the wheat from 
the market until he can get a favor- 
able price for it. If the government 
buys the wheat, it will try to sell it 
later at whatever price it can get for 
it. If the farmer seeks a loan, he may 
hold the wheat to wait for a price rise. 


Pro and Con 


This price-support plan has been 
severely attacked by a number of 
Americans, while it is supported by 
others. Its critics argue: 

“Under the farm program, favori- 
tism is shown to one group of our 
population, while the cost of the plan 
places a heavy burden on the nation’s 
taxpayers. Moreover, it interferes 
with the freedom of farmers by mak- 
ing them, in part at least, dependent 
upon the government for their sup- 
port.” 

Supporters of the program, on the 
other hand, take this view: “It is true 
that the existing farm program is not 
a perfect solution to our agricultural 
problems, but it is essential for the 
welfare of our farmers. After all, the 
country must have food to survive. 
To insure adequate food production, 
we must help the farmer earn a liveli- 
hood.” 

Such are a few of the arguments 
that will be making news headlines in 
the weeks ahead. At the same time, 
political leaders will also debate other 
farm issues. 

For example, there is the matter of 
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L CONSERVATION SERVICE BY W. F. HUFNAGLE 


SHELTER BELTS of trees, planted in parts of the Middle West are part of 
the nation’s soil conservation program 


crop insurance. Under this program, 
farmers may insure their crops with 
the government against possible loss 
or damage by drought, storms, and the 
like. Each farmer who joins the plan 
is required to pay an insurance fee 
which is set at a rate sufficiently high 
to cover average crop losses in the 
area. Uncle Sam, however, pays for 
administering the program. 

Some critics of the plan insist that 
the program’s administrative costs, as 
well as other expenses, should be borne 
by the farmers who receive its bene- 
fits. Others feel that the crop insur- 
ance program in itself is a govern- 
ment encroachment upon activities 
that should be handled entirely by 
private business. 

Supporters of the plan argue that 
crop insurance is helpful to farmers 
because it spreads the cost of crop 
failures over a great many persons. 
Moreover, these people contend, crop 
insurance is an essential government 
service to farmers which costs very 
little to administer. 

Another farm program that will be 
discussed in the coming weeks has to 
do with soil conservation. Almost 
every American agrees that we must 
act together to preserve and improve 
the nation’s land resources. There is 
a difference of opinion, however, over 
whether the national government or 
the state and local governments should 
have primary responsibility for plan- 
ning and carrying out soil conservation 
programs. 

Some people contend that local gov- 
ernments are best suited to carry out 
projects designed to protect and im- 
prove the country’s land. They argue 
that the federal government is too far 
removed from local problems to do a 
good job in this vital field. Others 
feel that only through a carefully 
worked out nation-wide plan for flood- 
control, irrigation, and the like, will 
we get the greatest benefits from our 
land resources. 

Rural electrification is also in the 
news these days. Under existing 
plans, the government has already 
helped extend electric power lines and 


communications to many outlying 
farm homes. According to the latest 
survey available, about 7 out of every 
10 rural homes now have electricity. 

30th major political parties have 
officially pledged their support to a 
rural electrification program as a nec- 
essary farm improvement, but many 
people oppose work in this field. They 
contend that government-aided utili- 
ties compete unfairly with private 
electric companies. Supporters of the 
program point out that plans for ex- 
tending rural electrification programs 
call for cooperation between the gov- 
ernment and private firms, not com- 
petition with them. 


Other Activities 


Besides the controversial farm pro- 
grams, the government is carrying on 
many other agricultural activities on 
which there is little or no disagree- 
ment. These projects, as well as the 
controversial ones, are supervised by 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
has a great many subdivisions to carry 
on its work. | 

For example, one agency fights con- 
tagious diseases among farm animals. 
Another body conducts experiments in 
crop improvements and insect control. 
Still other bureaus do research in simi- 
lar fields to help the farmer. In order 
to make helpful information available 
to farmers from coast to coast, the De- 
partment of Agriculture cooperates 
with hundreds of local and state agen- 
cies in conducting educational and 
training programs. Four-H Club work 
is one of these activities. 

Neither party wants to eliminate all 
the work done by the federal govern- 
ment to assist the farmer and to in- 
crease agricultural production. Dis- 
pute between the two arises, though, 
in connection with the price-support 
programs and over the question of how 
much work should be left to state and 
local governments. As the campaign 
progresses, the candidates for office— 
those running for Congress as well as 
those seeking the Presidency and the 
Vice Presidency—will make their posi- 
tions on these issues known. 
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Background for Today’s News 





Portugal, A Western Ally 


ORTUGAL, tucked the far 

corner of southwestern Europe, is 
playing an important role today in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
for the defense of Europe against com- 
munism. 
suming a number of vital tasks in the 
NATO defense system. 

The Portuguese navy has the job of 
helping to patrol the southern Atlantic 
Ocean against enemy attack. The navy 
looked the 
guardians of the Mediterranean Sea's 
narrow western the 
Strait of Gibraltar. 

While contributing naval power to 
NATO, Portugal also keeps her army 
ready to help protect western Europe 
in fighting on land if necessary. The 
country is also counted on to make her 
air and naval bases available to the 
west in event of a war. Our military 
planners look upon the bases as a valu- 
able link in the world-circling defense 
chain that the 14 NATO nations are 
building. 

Portugal’s standing armed 
are small, but efforts are being made 
to strengthen them. Portugal is 
strongly anti-communist and appears 
to accept willingly her growing share 
of the NATO defense burden. 

THELAND. The homeland of Portu- 
gal, 35,413 square miles in area, is 
about the size of the state of Indiana. 
The Azores, islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean 800 miles west of Portugal, and 
the Madeira Islands, over 500 miles to 
the southwest, are considered a part 
of Portugal proper. 

The mainland is about 360 miles long 
and 140 miles wide. On the north and 
east, the land frontiers are with Spain. 
The western and southern boundaries 
front on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mountains rise above rich valleys in 
a good part of the Portuguese main- 
land. A number of rivers cross the 
country from Spain to empty into the 
Atlantic. Among the rivers is the 
Tagus, the mouth of which gives Lis- 
bon, the Portuguese capital, one of Eu- 
rope’s finest harbors. 

Climate is mostly temperate, but in 
some places the mountains cut the val- 
leys off from the cool winds of the At- 
lantic. Here the summers are very hot. 

POSSESSIONS. Portugal has colo- 


nies in both Asia and Africa, includ- 


into 


Our Portuguese ally is as- 


also is upon as one of 
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ing Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
and Mozambique East 
Africa The present colonial hold- 
ings take up an area more than 20 
times larger than that of the home- 
land. Their populations total about 
10 million. In general, the colonies are 
agricultural regions. Gold, coal, and 
graphite are found in Mozambique. 

RESOURCES. Portugal itself has im- 
portant deposits of minerals. They 
include wolfram, coal, iron ore, copper, 
manganese, iron pyrites, lead, and tin. 
Uranium deposits have been reported, 
and it is thought that other mineral 
resources may exist. Huge forests of 
cork trees, that often grow on very 
poor land, are a highly valuable asset. 

PEOPLE. The homeland population 
of Portugal is about 8,700,000. Most 
of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture, forestry, and fishing. 

Many of the Portuguese are very 
poor and use ancient methods for their 
work. In the city of Lisbon, women 
carry baskets of fish or flowers atop 
their heads. Fishermen use boats like 
those built by Phoenician sailors hun- 
dreds of years ago. One geographer 
has commented that “no other Euro- 
pean country shows so many people 
engaged in industry on a level so prim- 
itive.” 

Elementary education for all young 
people is compulsory, but very few stu- 
dents are able to go on to high school 
and college. 

GOVERNMENT. Portugal has an 
elected president and a legislature, the 
National Assembly. There is a special 
sort of corporate assembly which deals 
with economic and social matters. It 
is made up primarily of representa- 
tives of big business and other eco- 
nomic groups. 

Real power in the country is held by 
Premier Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 
Although he is usually ranked as a 
dictator, Salazar is given credit for 
keeping his country politically and 
economically stable. The premier is 
strongly anti-communist. 

AGRICULTURE. The climate is very 
favorable for the growing of grapes. 
These are made into Port and Madeira 
wines, the country’s best known prod- 
ucts. Fruit-growing is important. Por- 
tugal usually ranks third in the world 
as a producer of olives and olive oil. 
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THE ZEZERE DAM, 90 miles north of Lisbon, is part of Portugal’s electric- 
power development program, designed to provide electricity for homes and factories 
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cork, and sardines 


GRAPES, olive oil, 
are among Portugal’s leading products 

Wheat is the main grain crop, but 
not enough is grown to meet the coun- 
try’s needs. Cattle, sheep, and hogs 
are raised. From the forests, farm 
workers get large amounts of cork. 
The sea provides fish, especially sar- 
dines, for home and for export. 

INDUSTRY. The packing of sardines 
and olives and the processing of resin 
and turpentine are important indus- 
tries. Portugal also turns out cotton, 
wool, silk, and linen textiles. Finely 
patterned late, usually made by hand 
in workers’ homes, is world famous. 
Porcelain tiles also are well known. 

In general, manufacturing plays a 
small part in the life of the country. 
The country is seriously short of mod- 
ern factory machinery. A program of 
modernization has been under way 
since the end of World War II, but 
progress has been slow. 

TRADE. Most of Portugal’s trade 
is with her colonies, and with Great 
Britain and the United States. Chief 
Portuguese exports are cork, wine, 
sardines, and textiles. Portugal’s big- 
est imports are wheat, flour, machin- 
ery, ships, iron, steel, and cotton. 

TRANSPORT. Portugal is one of Eu- 
rope’s leading air centers and has been 
so since before World War II, when 
American flying boats began New 
York-Lisbon service. Lisbon is, in 
fact, one of the crossroads for inter- 
national air traffic. Portugal has some 
railway lines and highways, but these 
land-travel routes are poor by Ameri- 
can standards. 

HISTORY. Portugal was a part of 
Spain until 1143 when an independent 
Portuguese monarchy was established. 
Later, in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
the country set out on a highly suc- 
cessful course of empire building. At 
one time, Portugal ruled about half the 
world as it was then known to Euro- 
peans. Later, a great part of the em- 
pire was lost to England and Holland. 
Brazil won independence by revolt in 
the 1820’s. Portugal never thereafter 
regained her place as a great world 
power. 

The monarchy was abolished in 
1911, and a republican constitution 
was adopted. Portugal was for many 
years a close ally of Britain and joined 
Britain in World War I against Ger- 
many. Portuguese troops fought both 
in Africa and on the western European 
front. A revolution in 1926 resulted 
in the establishment of a military dic- 
tatorship. Salazar became active in 
the government in 1928 as finance min- 
ister. In 1932 he established his 
power as premier. Since that time, he 
has held control of the country with 
apparently little difficulty. 
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